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the gentlemen looked after their estates,rode to hounds,
and administered from the localbench justice to poach-
ers and pilferers. Their days went by, active, out-of-
door, unceremonious; they wore riding-boots as often
as silk stockings. Moreover, they were always in touch
with the central and serious current of contemporary
life. The fact that they were a governing class meant
that they had to govern. The Whig lord was as often
as not a minister, his eldest son an M.P., his second
attached to a foreign embassy. So that their houses
were alive with the effort and hurry of politics. Red
Foreign Office boxes strewed the library tables; at any
time of day or night a courier might come galloping
up with critical news, and the minister must post off
to London to attend a Cabinet meeting. He had his
work in the country too. He was a landlord and
magistrate, often a lord lieutenant. While every few
years would come a general election when his sons, if
not himself, might have to sally forth to stand on the
hustings and be pelted with eggs and dead cats by the
free and independent electors of the neighbouring
borough. Indeed his was not a protected existence.
The eighteenth century was the age of clubs; and Whig
society itself was a sort of club, exclusive, but in which
those who managed to achieve membership lived on
equal terms; a rowdy, rough-and-tumble dub, full of
conflict and plain speaking, where people were ex-
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